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THE PINK AND WHITE TERRACES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

BY JOSEPH SAVAGE, LAWRENCE, KAS. 

It was during a recent conversation with Prof. F. H. Snow that I first learned 
that his brother William had spent some 21 years in New Zealand, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pink and White Terraces. The journal which this brother kept while 
there has been kindly placed in my hands, and from which I will make some extracts 
which I am sure will interest every member of the Academy. Before reading these 
extracts I would say by way of preface to them, that the Pink and White Terraces of 
New Zealand resemble very nearly in form and kind, the terraces found in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, at the White Mountain hot springs on Gardner's river — 
with this exception: the deposits of the former are silicious, while those of the lat- 
ter are calcareous. Having seen the Gardner's river terraces myself, and bathed in 
their tepid waters — and also having seen Mr. Snow and party as they passed through 
our city on their way to New Zealand, the extracts become doubly interesting to me. 

Passing through a 13-mile forest they landed at a native village, from which they 
started before light in the morning for a nine-mile row in a boat over an inland lake, 
when, he say s : " We were first landed from our canoes at the foot of a white incrusta- 
tion called the white terrace. About 300 or 400 feet inland, and at a gentle incline 
from the lake, a huge roaring caldron day by day has overflown its sides with a sheet 
of water, that in trending its way to the lake has denuded itself of its mineral parti- 
cles and gradually amassed this immense berg of white incrustation. 

"Escaping from the caldron, the boiling water, becoming gradually cool, has fol- 
lowed the erratic depressions of the slope to the lakelet, and in imbedding earth, 
rocks, and fallen trees with its crystalline mites, has formed a succession of broad, 
irregular terraces. 

" These steps and platforms are again fretted and engraved, and in places so im- 
maculately white, they resemble broad tables of the loveliest coral. One could im- 
agine the fingers of Jack Frost had been at work perfecting his most delicate mystic 
devices. The projecting ends of the terraces are fringed with multitudes of taper- 
ing pendants, resembling long rows of icicles, from which trickle continuous ril- 
lets of steaming water. At intervals upon the surface of the terraces, Nature has 
with that delicate art which transcends all human skill, chiseled deep basins that are 
filled with transparent water, as blue as the heavens above. As you stand on the 
white-chased edge of one of these blue spotless pools, veiled in the haze of steam 
which rises from its surface, within view of the placid waters, the steaming islet, and 
the flocks of native birds of the lake below, and within hearing of the roar and burst 
of the spouting geyser in the caldron above, your position is truly one that beggars 
the cunning of human lips. 

"Higher and higher we climbed up the intricate ways and irregular steps of ap- 
parent coral and glass, till at the summit we reached the brink of the caldron. Here 
we found a huge bowl of blue water that spurts in the center up into a crashing, 
deafening fountain, that is hot to an infinite degree beyond the boiling point, and 
emits a blinding cloud of steam that obscures the heavens. Strange to say, during 
the prevalence of south winds this great volume of reeking water recedes through a 
deep, gaping aperture into the bowels of the earth, leaving the bottom of the in- 
crusted crater dry and safe to walk upon. The safety in intrusting oneself within 
these walls of silica lies in the fact that the return of the mad fountain is preceded 
by a terrible roar and rumble that no sane person will listen to without being stricken 
with an immediate desire to change his quarters. In fact, most of the prevailing 
sounds and symptoms of this region have a decided tendency to render one wary, as 
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a false step at the right moment would precipitate one into boiling depths that 
would literally tear you to atoms. The fumes exhaled by the waters of the white 
terraces are so powerful that birds in attempting to fly over the caldron drop dead 
upon the terrace. The birds, like ferns and other objects thrown into the shallow, 
Warm water, are quickly incrusted in their natural shapes, and are preserved for 
years. 

"Just in the rear of the White Terrace is what is known as the Burning Mount- 
ain, which is honey-combed with small, hot apertures that puff forth a multitude of 
steam jets to acquaint us with the heated tumult within. 

"From the terrace we made our way over a rough, narrow path to a batch of 
boiling springs and geysers, where we found one of the latter spurting a wild fount- 
ain of sparkling jets and spray through thick clouds of smoke up to thirty or forty 
feet in height. On the opposite side of the path is a rocky-sided spring, that at 
our arrival was quite calm and noiseless; but upon the subsidence of the big geyser, 
which is intermittent, this apparently recluse vent burst into a boisterous eruption. 
A continuance of our walk for a few yards brought us to the boiling hole, now filled 
with rocks, where a little native boy whose funeral we had attended in Wairoa made 
his fatal misstep. A little beyond, as we approached another spring available for 
cooking purposes, the position of the sun, as well as the looseness of my waistcoat, 
reminded us it was high time to interview the lunch basket. One of our Maoris had 
anticipated our coming, and immediately produced two kits from the spring filled 
with nicely-boiled crayfish and potatoes. Seating ourselves upon the heated stones 
beside the spring, we began operations. Kate's adroit fingers shelled the crayfish 
faster than we could comfortably dispose of them. In exchange for the potatoes, 
with their decided flavor of minerals, we were glad to hand over to the natives the 
greater share of our hotel lunch. A short shower obliged resort to the shelter of a 
wharl standing close by, which we found almost uncomfortably warm, owing to the 
heated exhalations through the ground. In this little hut the child who was scalded 
had lived just before his accident, consequently the building was declared sacred, 
and soon afterward purposely burned to the ground. 

"After our lunch and the shower were over, we again set forth with Kate at our 
head over the roughest kind of a path a few score rods to the mud flats. Here we 
found a great number of holes and chaldric pits filled with seething, sputtering and 
popping masses of clay-colored mud. Here, scattered over the flat, were numbers 
of mud cones which the fires within had forced up into the shapes of overgrown ant- 
hills. Puffs of steam were continually issuing from the summits of these cones, to 
make them look like miniature volcanoes. 

"Threading our way past these huge pots of boiling mud, and by the numerous 
hardened cones, we came to a large pool of water so very green in in color that we 
at once thought it to be in the worst state of stagnation. But to our surprise when 
we arrived at the brink, we found it as clear and crystalline as a mountain pond. 
Its mineral impregnations gave to it the vivid cast of green; strange to say, the wa- 
ter of the little pond is quite cold — although but a few yards distant from the mud 
flat with its many evidences of intense subterranean heat. 

" The next in the order of sights, and the most diabolical of all the countless phe- 
nomena of the region, is an infuriated pit of steam ten feet in diameter, called the 
Devil's Hole. From this raging, roaring, bellowing vent, a deafening tempest of 
steam is debouched high into the heavens, with the burst and noise of the explosion 
of a thousand escape-valves. One could almost imagine all the malevolent spirits of 
the infernal regions were belching forth their most furious tempest blasts. In ap- 
proaching the hole, Kate cautioned us to keep within the path which led over a hol- 
low flat peppered with a million minute and sizzling perforations. In places the 
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earth fairly quivered beside the path, suggesting to us that a few missteps might 
incur a rapid transit down through to some foreign country, with a chance of bring- 
ing up rather demolished. 

"Leaving this bellowing trombone of the fire giants of the inner realms, we came 
to a much smaller vent in the rocks, with a gush of steam making as much hubbub 
as its size could possibly warrant. This aperture is as delicately christened as the 
arger one, being called the "Pain in the Belly." 

"Then Kate led us down a steep, treacherous-looking path to a large, cruel spring 
called 'Reea Kiwi.' It takes its name from that of a little girl who, with an infant 
on her back, went to the spring, we were told, to put a kit of potatoes in at the side. 
Both children were soon found in the water, literally boiled to death. Near the 
Reea Kiwi is a cave in the rocks where a native chief lived and died in the midst of 
sulphur fumes, and surrounded by the roar and rumble of the thermal caldrons. 

"Although I have neglected to write of scores of scenes we have passed in this 
wonder-region, they are still far from exhausted. 

"Kate next escorted us back to the canoe, where reclined lazily our boatman upon 
the bed of tea-tea she had so thoughtfully arranged for us. We were then paddled 
swiftly but noiselessly across the half-mile of lake to the foot of the Pink Terraces. 
These, like the White Terraces, are composed of mineral deposits distributed in sed- 
imentary mites over the irregularities of a steep decline from a huge caldron to the 
lake below. In size the Pink Terraces are somewhat less gigantic than the White, 
and instead of the appearance of florescent coral, they resemble huge banks and pro- 
jecting tables of the purest marble. In color they are in some places spotless white, 
and in others light gray, threaded here and there with veins of the brightest pink. 
The caldron at the top is partly covered with and wholly surrounded by a thin shelf 
of white mineral deposits. This shelf is rimmed with a margin of sulphur as yellow 
as gold, contrasting with the exquisite blue of the water, which is so clear, so trans- 
parent and crystalline, that the minutest objects are visible many feet in depth. The 
verdure of the banks, in the rear of the caldron, is held in the lap of modest, gently- 
shading hills, overlooking a scene that may challenge the world to produce its coun- 
terpart. Then there are those cups and basins that are cleft in the flats of apparent 
marble between the huge steep steps, filled with water — blue, warm, and so luxurious, 
that you are seized with the desire to drop your wardrobe for a swim." 

The delicious bath was taken, going from the lower pools up towards the boiling 
caldron until the goose-pimples stand out upon the body till it resembles a boiled 
lobster. The natives during stormy days resort to the hot springs, and lie immersed 
in the tepid water, with nothing but their black heads appearing above the surface, 
remaining in them whole days at one time. 

Mr. Snow called a congress of these ex-cannibals, and they told him of their for- 
mer ways of living, killing their enemies and afterwards eating them; all of which 
we will omit, except this: That white men and sliced missionary were too salty for 
their taste. Natives were much preferred. 

After a residence of two and one half years among this people, laboring among 
them as a temperance missionary, Mr. Snow's health failed, and he set sail for Ger- 
nany and died while on shipboard. After his death his mother went on to New Zea- 
land to continue the work so nobly begun by her son. She remained there about one 
year, and built a meeting-house — or temperance hall, as it was called — for the na- 
tives, as a sort of memorial gift in memory of her son. 

During her stay there she lived in the family of a Mr. Hazzard, an Englishman, 
who with his family was teaching a native school in the vicinity of the terraces. 

This hot-spring district seems to have been on a native reservation, and all the 
Europeans there were these teachers and a few hotel-keepers, and a constant flow of 
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tourists from all countries, who came there to see the terraces and other volcanic 
phenomena of the district. 

On the evening of June 10 of the present year (1887), a volcanic eruption con- 
sisting of lava and thick mud destroyed the Pink and White Terraces and the native 
village where the school-house, the temperance hall and the hotels were situated. 
Besides nearly one hundred natives who lost their lives in this overflow, there were 
six Europeans who also perished, including three of the Haggard family — the father 
and two children. The following account of the eruption, written by Miss Clara 
Haggard, will no doubt be interesting in this connection. She says: 

"We were all in bed by eleven o'clock. At 1:15 I was awakened by a rumbling 
noise, and father asked me if I felt the earthquake. I said yes; and it kept on a 
long time. Mr. Blythe was also awakened, and father said, 'It is the most wonderful 
sight I have ever seen,' and we all went out on the veranda to see it. There was a 
large, inky-black cloud hovering over the truncated cone of Tarawera, with lightning 
and balls of fire shooting out of it. Mr. Blythe said it was a cloud charged with elec- 
tricity. We all dressed and went into the sitting-room, thinking it was the safest 
part of the building, as it was constructed of corrugated iron. We lighted a fire in 
the stove, and mother sat down in the middle of the room with all the children around 
her. Looking out of the window, it was like a great sheet of fire. I sat down at the 
organ and played and sang hymns. 

"At 3 o'clock we heard a rattling as if stones were falling on the roof of the house. 
The noise was so great that we could not hear each other speak. We afterward found 
it to be caused by falling lava. When that came on, father went out into the middle 
of the room, leaning on mother's chair. Mr. Lundins picked up a piece of lava, 
when we all came to the conclusion that Tarawera had broken out in an eruption. 
The volcanic shower continued to pour on the house for about an hour. 

"A tremendous gale of wind arose, and then came down the chimney with such 
force that we were nearly suffocated with the smoke, and had to cover the stove with 
a mat, and pour all the water we could get on it. At about 4 o'clock, we were all, 
except Messrs. Blythe and Lundins, assembled in the middle of the room, believing 
that to be the safest place, as the walls were bulging and threatening to come in. I 
walked over to the door (seeing it bulging), to lean against. I found Blythe and 
Lundins standing at the same place, when suddenly there came a tremendous crash, 
and all was dark — the roof falling on top of us. I put out my hands and grasped, 
instinctively, Mr. Blythe's hand on one side, and Mr. Lundins' on the other, for pro- 
tection. Mr. Lundins jumped up and smashed the window, cutting his hand very 
much. Finding he could not do as well with his hand, he used his foot, and got out. 
He then said, 'I'm out — come out, Miss Haggard;' and he pulled me out. Mr. Blythe 
followed, but on getting into the open air, we were struck about the head and body 
by lumps of lava. We shut the door, but finding the roof bulging down, and being 
unable to get into some of the rooms, we opened the door and stood in the doorway, 
so as to be ready to escape. I was perishing with cold, and Mr. Blythe got some 
blankets to protect me from the cold. 

"Just then, the house appeared to be struck with lightning and burning lava, and 
it took fire. We all rushed out into the garden to find shelter, and got into the pad- 
docks, after stumbling over some uprooted trees in the darkness. Seeing by the 
light of the burning apartment that the hen-house was still standing, we went there 
for shelter, and remained there till daylight watching the principal buildings burn- 
ing. We waited there in great anxiety, bemg under the apprehension that all the 
house was on fire, but we found afterward that the corrugated-iron building remained 
untouched, owing to the quantity of volcanic mud around and above it. 

" When daylight arrived, Mr. MacRae and the two Birds, his brothers-in-law, came 
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up from the hotel to see how we had fared, and we all went down to the corrugated- 
iron portion of the dwelling-house to see about the rest, and found a Maori woman 

— old Mary of the Mu — and my sister Ina. It appears that when the building fell 
in, old Mary snatched my sister into the bedroom, and they crawled under the wash- 
stand; after a while, finding no more mud fell on them, they endeavored to push 
away the stuff that was covering them. In this they succeeded, and raised them- 
selves upright, awaiting their fate, and continued there in the dark until 6:30 o'clock 
in the morning. 

"At daylight we were reunited by Mr. Lundins breaking the window and getting 
the native woman and my sister out. 

" The whole party, including Mr. MacRae's people, listened for any sound to show 
that any of the rest of the family were alive in the collapsed corrugated-iron build- 
ing; but hearing no sound, and seeing at least 8i feet of mud on the debris of the 
fallen roof, we all went down towards the lower village where we found everybody 
leaving the settlement." 

Upon further examining the ruins of the building, it was found that Mr. Hag- 
gard and two of the children were dead, and that Mrs. Haggard was severely injured 

— a baby which she held in her arms being one of the dead. 

To every reflecting mind, this account of the destruction of the Pink and White 
Terraces, so nearly akin to our own in the National Park, suggests the thought that 
some day the same fate may befall them. The general accepted theory that the 
volcanic forces of the earth are dying out, does not receive confirmation by the re- 
newed activity of the last few months. The Japanese eruption a short time ago, 
and the one herein described, and later and nearer home, at Charleston, would rather 
indicate that this old accepted theory might, with due respect to things ancient, be 
reconsidered if not entirely reversed. 



